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It was this even matching of personalities that made the
struggle so long and hard. But it was Elizabeth's initial advantage
of position that determined its conduct and finally its outcome.
As woman she could say no, effectually and without even meaning
to, simply by saying nothing. As queen she could compel him
to accept that for her answer. He could not withdraw from the
courtship without provoking a resentment in her which would
cost him about everything he valued in the world. He could not
get on with it because every step only plunged him deeper into
its essential paradox.
How did one set about reversing an indecision? Or inducing
omnipotence to furnish the necessary means of successfully
combating itself? In the search for an answer to these conun-
drums he floundered from one contradiction to another, out
of one vicious circle into another, without any consistent policy
or any consecutive progress towards his goal. For against an
immovable lack of purpose it proved impossible to apply any
steady and cumulative pressure, or to explore a labyrinthine
system of evasions except by groping in and out of blind alleys.
All he could do was to try this and then that in the hope of
somehow hitting upon the right solution. Most of these experi-
ments are inevitably unrecorded, since they were applied directly
to Elizabeth's mind, the invisible field of action with which he
maintained his own secret communications. But occasionally he
had need to enlist the outside world and then for the moment,
through some disconnected expedient, some tentative effort at
adaptation, he offers a glimpse into the character of his relations
with his mistress during the years while he still hoped to bring
his courtship to a successful conclusion.
The first of these incidents occurred almost at the beginning,
just after that Christmas season when she had refused him his
earldom. Away off on the other side of Europe, at Trent in
Tyrolean Austria, the great Council of the Church, convoked two
decades earlier, was to resume its deliberations after a long adjourn-
ment in a supreme effort to restore the old unity of Christendom.
To it Pope Pius IV had announced his intention of inviting
representatives from all Christian states, and England by her
answer to the invitation would disclose whether she regarded her
breach with Rome as beyond repair. The Queen's ministers,
chosen largely for the work of Reform, naturally advised her to